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of the " cold deliberations born of fear " ; whose own book was the fruit 
of a divine freedom, a divine unconsciousness," who lifted her sister to the 
plane where she too could freely use her powers. " The experience may 
seem insufficient," says Miss Sinclair, and adds, authoritatively, " it is of 
such experiences that a great writer's life is largely made." For this 
insight, this fact so self-evident, once it is pointed out, all readers of 
Charlotte Bronte owe Miss Sinclair a debt of deep gratitude, as well as 
for her discriminating, fine-seeing analysis of Charlotte's development of 
style, method, and spirit. 

The eulogy of Emily Bronte surpasses any that has yet been accorded 
that great, unacclaimed writer. If Swinburne has praised her exuber- 
antly and Maeterlinck exquisitely, May Sinclair has sung her truly, 
proving her praise as she sings. She has paused at the very passages, 
the lines, the attitudes which give the " unapproachable, the unique and 
baffling quality of her temperament and of her genius." 

" Born with a profound, incurable indifference to the material event," 
chary of alien and external contacts, self-sufficing and heroic, there came 
to her " nothing of all that passes in love, sorrow, passion, or anguish; 
still did she possess all that abides when emotion has faded away." Emily 
Bronte was of those souls born complete who do not realize their being 
through contact with external reality. She was. She lived and thought 
and produced splendidly aloof from the stream of circumstance. 

If we would, as critic, desire to find flaws in a book so remarkable as 
this, we should say that Miss Sinclair was perhaps somewhat too scorn- 
ful of Anne's gentle and submissive spirit. And it might be pointed out 
that the method of repetition used especially in the first half of the book, 
the continual refrain of " their destiny," " their happiness," belongs 
rather to the method of poetry than of prose. 

Still no critic need fear to say of Miss Sinclair's book that it is one 
of the most vital and splendid achievements of literary appreciation 
and analysis of our times. 



Essays in Kadical Empiricism. By William James. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Company, 1912. 

" Life is confused and superabundant, and what the younger generation 
appears to crave is more of the temperament of life in its philosophy, 
even though it were at some cost of logical vigor and formal purity." 

These words are from the second of the essays that make up this 
closing volume of the contribution of William James to the thought of 
his times. They are the words of one who, when he wrote them, was 
of the older generation, but to his genial spirit the passing years but 
added to that temperament of life which marked him for its own. Thus 
it is that the younger generation will increasingly look to the writings 
of Mr. James for the chartings of the intellectual adventures by which 
to find satisfaction for their cravings. 

The volume brings together a dozen essays from the various philo- 
sophical and technical journals in which they were originally printed. 
More than is the case with any other of his works, the appeal is to his 
professional colleagues, to those whose interest in philosophy is specialized. 

The first five of the articles composing the volume furnish the only 
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consecutive account, even in bare outline, of the philosophy of Radical 
Empiricism, which more and more absorbed the mind of Mr. James 
in his latter years. Doubtless his popular philosophical repute will be 
identified with his Pragmatism, but Mr. James himself esteemed pragmat- 
ism as of secondary importance, chiefly significant, indeed, as preparing 
the way for a philosophy of pure experience. 

The aim of the essays that set forth radical empiricism is con- 
structive. But they build a method to be used rather than a system to be 
accepted. The method proposed is almost revolutionary; and revolu- 
tionary because of its simplicity. Mr. James refers to the "Privilege 
which society grants to all us philosophers of being puzzle-headed." Cer- 
tainly it often seems as if some philosophic debates were continued only 
because of an implicit convention, on both sides, to ignore primary facts. 
To the most primary facts, the facts of experiences just as they come, 
unsophisticated by cataloguings and classifyings, Mr. James invites 
philosophers to turn. But the simplicity of this method is its difficulty. 
Persons of culture are steeped in modes of thought which they take to be 
parts of their direct experience. Uncultured persons can neither detect 
nor record what they experience. Perhaps the final word as to the real 
uses of philosophy brings us back to a primitive naivete of experience 
but with an additional clearness of vision and an additional grace of 
expression. In the degree to which philosophy travels this road, it will 
have learned the lesson of Mr. James's Radical Empiricism — and as this 
lesson is learned the hateful bars that divide philosophy from art will be 
broken down. For, as Mr. James's own writings evidence, a philosophy 
which is itself a clarified intensity of sympathy with life as it is lived 
perforce expresses itself in noble and vital forms. 

The gallant candor of the thinking of Mr. James never appeared to 
better advantage than in this volume addressed to his professional col- 
leagues. He throws, he says, his description of experience " into the 
bubbling vat of publicity, where, jostled by rivals and torn by critics, it 
will eventually either disappear from notice, or else, if better luck befall 
it, quietly subside to the profundities, and serve as a possible ferment of 
new growths or a nucleus of new crystallization." We cannot think so 
meanly of contemporary philosophy as not to see in these essays a per- 
meating ferment for wonderful and unpredictable new growths. The 
brevity of the description awakens thoughts of what might have been 
had Mr. James lived to fill in the account. Yet so composed and clear 
is the sketch that there is no touch of the pathos of incompletion. It 
is the world's loss that, save for Mr. James's correspondence, naught now 
remains of his literary achievement to be published. But the outstanding 
figure remains one of the most singularly precious of the spiritual pos- 
sessions of America. 



Famous Castles and Palaces of Italy. By Edmund D'Auvergne. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1912. 

A handsome and interesting volume is this first English book on the 
castles of Italy. Italy has been written up more thoroughly than any 
other country, not excepting Greece. But thorough as have been the 
published accounts of cathedrals, churches, cities, history, people, civili- 



